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Anyone reading Ovid's Metamorphoses for the first time may well be puzzled. Here is a 
poem longer than Virgil's Aeneid (surely therefore a grand epic), with a stately prologue and 
a triumphant conclusion asserting the work's immortality. Yet the subject matter turns out 
to be astonishingly varied, some of it light-hearted or even frivolous. The connecting theme 
appears artificial: every episode must contain, or be associated with, a change of shape 
(metamorphosis). As far as possible, stories are arranged in chronological order from the 
creation of the world up to the poet's own time, with Julius Caesar's comet (which appeared 
in the year before Ovid's birth) conveniently providing the last transformation in book 15. 
Ovid had virtually completed the Metamorphoses by A.D. 8 when he was banished to Tomis 
(now Constantza in Romania) by the emperor Augustus; writing from exile he mentions the 
poem several times, without making its nature entirely clear. On the one hand the 
transformations are 'incredible' and the poem aims to provide 'enjoyment for leisure hours'. 
But Ovid also draws a parallel between his own poetic career and that of Virgil. Virgil had 
started with the light verse of the Eclogues and progressed to the sublime Aeneid; Ovid's 
Amores and other early love poems correspond to the Eclogues, but the great work which 
would make his name for all time was to be the Metamorphoses. 

Why not an epic? 

Some of the ambiguities described above can perhaps be resolved if we realize that Ovid 
wished to write a grand poem while avoiding the usual themes of high epic (e.g. Greek 
heroes, the history of Rome or the contemporary glories of Augustus); for these subjects he 
seems to have felt a distaste, whether artistic or political. So he turned instead to the theme 
of transformation, taking as his main models the learned Greek poets of the third and 
second centuries B.C. and their Roman admirers in the circle of Catullus. But none of these 
had attempted a work of the same scale as the Metamorphoses. And almost every type of 
poetry makes some contribution to the Metamorphoses: you will find episodes reflecting 
high epic, tragedy, comedy, didactic philosophy and pastoral, to name but a few. This is an 
extraordinary achievement, without parallel in classical literature. The poem can be enjoyed 
at very different levels; Ovid's humour and skill in story-telling provide constant delight, but 
there is also much profit for those who can delve below the surface. 

The unit of the book 

Several modern scholars have made selections from the Metamorphoses. But if you have 
the time 2nd opportunity, it is better to read a complete book, since Ovid seems to have 



paid special attention to the structure and stylistic balance of each individual book; I would 
like to illustrate this by discussing my own favourite, book 8. The stylistic level of an episode 
is determined partly by its subject matter (e.g. a mother agonizing over whether or not to 
kill her child suggests the high style of tragedy) and partly by the language and manner in 
which the material is treated. As we shall see, Ovid sometimes writes different parts of the 
same episode in quite different styles, or else uses humour to 'undercut' apparently serious 
themes. 

A rhetorical heroine 

The opening episode tells how the city of Megara was besieged by King Minos of Crete; how 
Scylla, daughter of the Megarian king Nisus, watched Minos from the walls, fell in love with 
him, and betrayed the city to him by cutting off her father's magic lock of hair. That is a type 
of story with which Ovid's original readers would have been very familiar. But the poet has a 
surprise for us - he enjoys creating expectations and then deliberately defeating them. In 
the normal version (and in other stories of similar type) Minos kills Scylla with great cruelty, 
by dragging her behind his ship; here, however, he refuses to have the slightest contact with 
her, and sails back to Crete with all possible speed, as if to avoid being polluted by the 
treacherous parricide. So Scylla has unexpectedly become an 'abandoned heroine', who can 
deliver a wordy lament while her lover disappears into the distance (like Ariadne in Catullus 
64 or Dido in Aeneid 4). Yet Scylla's lament is altogether more lighthearted than its famous 
predecessors, treating unfortunate incidents in Minos' family history in the spirit of a 
rhetorical exercise or declamation. Was Minos' mother, Europa, supposed to have been 
carried across the sea by Jupiter disguised as a bull? Scylla now realizes that this story was 
false - his father must have been a real bull. Has Pasiphae, Minos' queen, herself fallen in 
love with a bull (to which she bore the Minotaur)? No wonder, says Scylla, since the bull was 
less savage than Minos. 

The Cretan connexion carries us on to Daedalus, who built the labyrinth for Minos, and 
then, wishing to escape from Crete, took to the air together with his young son Icarus. The 
stylistic level has dropped to that of a miniaturist, as we see from the intricate description of 
Daedalus making his artificial wings, while Icarus sticks a thumb into the wax and generally 
gets in the way. When Icarus flies too close to the sun and falls to his death we sympathize 
with Daedalus, until we learn that he had previously hurled his own nephew Perdix from the 
Athenian Acropolis. With a typical piece of Ovidian cleverness, the fate of Icarus exactly 
reverses that of his cousin. Perdix had been deliberately pushed, but saved by Athena and 
clothed with feathers in mid air (becoming the original partridge), while Icarus accidentally 
lost his wings in mid air, and, with no deity to save him, fell to the ground. 



Meleager's decline 


The Meleager story, which occupies the centre of Met. 8, is clearly divided into three parts, 
each marking a descent in the stylistic level. First, the Hunting of the Calydonian Boar, which 
boasts a full-length epic Catalogue of Heroes. The themes are those of the loftiest poetry: a 
great hero, and a goddess scorned who uses a monstrous animal as the instrument of her 
wrath. At the end of the hunt, a quarrel breaks out over the spoils of the boar, and 
Meleager kills two brothers of his mother Althaea. This leaves her in a typical tragic dilemma 
(like e.g. that of Orestes who must kill his mother to avenge his father): will she burn the 
magic brand on which her son's life depends? Althaea contemplates this agonizing situation 
in a monologue full of razor-sharp antitheses, of a sort that does not appeal to many people 
nowadays, but we should remember that as good a poet as Dryden valued it very highly 
indeed. After Meleager's death the tension evaporates, and we are left with the 
transformation of his sisters into guinea-fowl (Meleagrides), described with a sardonic 
humour. 

Piety and sacrilege 

The last two episodes of the book, both inspired by the same Greek poet (Callimachus), 
form a contrasting pair. Most obviously, Baucis and Philemon, the old couple who entertain 
two unrecognized gods in their country cottage, represent the rewards of piety, while 
Erysicthon is punished for cutting down the sacred grove of Ceres. The stylistic contrast is 
equally striking. In Baucis and Philemon no detail is too small to be mentioned: a potsherd 
stops the three-legged table from wobbling, and Baucis rekindles yesterday's ashes by 
adding leaves and dry bark and blowing on them till they burst into flames. On the other 
hand a 'despiser of the gods' like Erysicthon (or Mezentius in the Aeneid) belongs to high 
epic or tragedy, and the first part of the episode confirms our expectations. But there is a 
remarkable twist at the end. Erysicthon, cursed with perpetual hunger for cutting down the 
grove, is reduced to selling his daughter Mestra. She escapes from her owner, and, pursued 
along the sea-shore, prays to Neptune, who transforms her into a (male) fisherman. There 
follows one of the most delicious passages in the whole poem (lines 855-70). 

The one that got away 

hanc dominus spectans 'o qui pendentia parvo 
aera cibo celas, moderator harundinis, ' inquit 
'sic mare compositum, sic sit tibi piscis in undo 
credulus et nullos, nisi fixus, sentiat hamos: 
quae modo cum vili turbatis veste capillis 
litore in hoc steterat (nam stantem in litore vidi) 
die ubi sit! neque enim vestigia longius exstant.' 



ilia dei munus bene cedere sensit, et, a se 
se quaeri gaudens, his est resecuta rogantem: 

'quisquis es, ignoscas; in nullam lumina partem 
gurgite ab hoc f I exi studioque ope rat us inhaesi. 
quoque minus dubites, sic has deus aequoris artes 
adiuvet ut nemo iamdudum litore in isto, 
me tamen excepto, necfemina constitit ulla . ' 
credidit et verso dominus pede press 'd harenam, 
elususque abiit: illi sua reddita forma est. 

'Gazing at her, her master said "0 wielder of the rod, you who conceal the dangling bronze 
with a scrap of bait, so may the sea be calm for you and the fish in the water gullible, never 
feeling the hook until it is firmly held; tell me the whereabouts of the girl with ragged 
clothes and dishevelled hair who a moment ago stood on this beach (I saw her standing 
there); for her footprints stretch no further." She realized that the god's gift was working, 
and, delighted to be asked her own whereabouts, replied "Whoever you are, please forgive 
me! I have not turned my eyes away from this piece of water, but have been completely 
absorbed in my work. To remove all doubts - so may the god of the sea assist my skill - for a 
long time past no one but me has set foot on this beach, nor any woman." The master 
accepted her word, walked back over the sand, and went away, outwitted; she was restored 
to her proper shape.' 

It is an effort to remember that this is the same episode which started with such grandiose 
gestures - so completely has the atmosphere changed. Note the elaborate courtesy with 
which Mestra's late owner addresses the 'fisherman', showing himself thoroughly familiar 
with the technicalities of the trade. His prayer for her success, sic ... sic (857 'so may the sea 
be calm...') is mirrored in Mestra's reply (866-7); when Mestra says 'so may the gods of the 
sea assist my skill', her late owner takes her to mean 'so may Neptune help my fishing', but 
she is really referring to her powers of transformation (for which Neptune is also 
responsible). The man should, however, have become more suspicious when she is 
prepared to swear both that she has been thoroughly absorbed in her fishing and that in 
fact no one else has passed that way. Since Ovid is such a clever fellow, one would expect 
Mestra to tell the truth according to the letter, though not the spirit; but she appears to lie 
when she says necfemina constitit ulla (868). Could there be a double meaning in the verb 
constitit? Or perhaps we are meant paradoxically to understand me ... excepto also with nec 
femina ... ulla, 'no woman with the (masculine) exception of myself. One scholar suggested 
that this scene belongs in the world of folk tale. But there is a much closer parallel in 
comedy, and specifically in Plautus' Rudens ('The Rope'), where the slave Trachalio tries to 
discover from a group of fishermen the whereabouts of other characters in the play. So one 
episode which started with high epic ends with comedy; in the Metamorphoses the changes 
of shape are no more astonishing than the poet's changes of style. 
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